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CHARACTERS. 

Prosper  Chambly, 

Delphine,  Iris  Wife, 

Alfred  dE  Rieux, 

Clotilde,  his  Wife, 

Jean,  Hotel  Waiter. 


TIME  IN  REPRESENTATION — FORTY-FIVE  MINUTES. 


SCENE. 

A  Parlor  in  a  Hotel  at  Baden. 


COSTUMES 

Of  the  Present  Day. 


SYNOPSIS. 

Prosper  Ciiambly,  a  prosperous  gentleman,  is  the  husband  of  Delphine.  He 
is  infatuated  with  a  belief  that  there  is  a  fortune  for  him  in  playing  the  double 
zero;  but  luckily  he  had  placed  the  key  of  Iris  secretary  in  the  possession  of  his 
wife,  who  was  a  widow  when  he  married  her.  The  lady  looks  sharply  after  the 
money;  and,  as  a  consequence,  Prosper  is  generally  “  broke”  before  the  first  of 
each  month,  when  he  receives  his  stipend.  This  necessitates  his  resort  to  little 
financial  tricks,  even  with  the  hotel  servant,  Jean — a  sharp  and  amusing  young 
fellow.  Prosper  and  his  wife  are  staying  at  a  hotel  in  Baden,  where  they  are  very 
much  pleased  at  meeting  Albert  de  Rieux  and  his  young  bride,  Clotilde.  The 
two  ladies  had  been  schoolmates  in  the  same  Convent,  while  the  gentlemen  had 
been  intimate  friends  prior  to  their  marriage.  Delphine — in  virtue  of  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  older  than  Clotilde,  gives  her  some  matronly  advice ;  and  learning  that  Al¬ 
bert  had  refused  to  buy  her  a  pair  of  earrings  similar  to  those  which  she  wears, 
advises  her  to  try  the  effect  of  tears  upon  him  ;  reluctantly  she  does  so,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  Albert  yields,  and  gets  the  diamond  earrings  for  her.  Afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  he  overhears  the  ladies  telling  of  their  scheme,  and  is  pained  that  his  young 
wife  should  stoop  to  such  an  artifice.  Meanwhile  Chambly  had  met  three  young 
officers  who  had  quarrelled  with  de  Rieux  on  his  account,  and  boldly  went  into  the 
Park  with  them,  taking  Jean  as  his  second;  here  he  displays  such  skill  as  a  fencer 
and  such  courage  as  a  man,  that — after  he  had  slightly  wounded  one  of  the  officers, 
the  three  listened  to,  and  were  satisfied  with,  his  explanations.  Clotilde  had  f 
tried  with  real  tears  to  pie  vent  Albert  leaving  her  to  fight  the  officers,  and  had 
succeeded  till  Chambly  returned,  with  Jean,  and  modestly  recounted  his  valiant 
deeds.  The  upshot  is  that  Albert  forgives  Clotilde  her  false  tears,  and  that 
Delphine,  proud  to  think  that  Prosper  has  shewn  himself  such  a  gallant  gentle¬ 
man,  returns  him  the  key  of  the  secretary.  The  piece  is  full  of  surprises,  smart 
dialogue,  and  fine  discrimination  of  character. 
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SCENE. — A  Parlor  in  a  Hotel  in  Baden.  Sofa ,  R.  c.  Table  and  Chair , 
L, .  c.  Door,  c.7  2  R.  1  L.  Chambly,  seate.d ,  studying  a  card. 

Chambly.  The  double  zero ! — But  then,  when  such  a  run  of  cross 
luck  sets  in — It’s  enough  to  make  a  man  crazy ! 

Jean  ( entering  abruptly  r.)  Monsieur  called  me? 

Chambly.  No  !  leave  me  alone. 

Jean.  But  Monsieur  seems  troubled. 

Chambly.  Well — yes — Pm  mad.  This  confounded  double  zero — 
( recalling  himself)  What  am  I  talking  about? 

Jean.  Ah!  I  see — Monsieur  plays  ! 

Chambly.  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  sir? 

Jean.  Ah,  yes — Monsieur  sports  a  little. 

Chambly.  You  rascal !  If  you  ever  breathe  to  anybody  that  I 
amuse  myself  with  the  double  zero,  I’ll  find  some  pretext  for  leaving 
Baden,  and  I’ll  drag  you  to  Carlsruhe  and  pitch  you  into  the  Rhine ! 

Jean.  Enough,  Monsieur!  I’m  dumb,  {going.  Aside)  It’s  all 
one — but  Monsieur  sports.  [Exit  r. 

Chambly.  And  here  am  I — with  a  good  income  of  forty  thousand 
francs  in  the  funds — and  not  twenty  francs  in  my  pocket.  See  to 
what  the  enthusiasm  of  the  honey-moon  can  bring  a  man.  See  what 
comes  of  having,  in  a  moment  of  gush,  said  to  Madame  Chambly, 
“My  dearest  friend!  here — keep  henceforth  the  key  of  the  secretary.” 
She  accepted — she  keeps  it.  Ah!  then  it  made  no  difference;  I  had 
no  passions  then.  But  now  I  have  passions  ;  they  begin  to  develope — 
and  it  is  embarrassing. 


Enter  Delphine,  r. 

Delphine.  Ah!  you  have  passions,  M.  Chambly!  It  is  well  that 
I  know  it. 

Chambly.  My  wife !  Dearest,  don’t  think  that — 

Delphine.  To  come  to  the  point.  You  have  been  spending  a  great 
deal  of  money  since  we  have  been  in  Baden. 

Chambly.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  deal.  Couldn’t  you  let  me  havo  a 
little  bill  of  five  hundred  francs  ? 

Delphine.  When  I  became  Madame  Chambly,  and  the  possessor 
of  this  little  key,  I  resolved  not  to  abuse  my  power,  and — 

Chambly.  Ah !  let  me  touch  it !  It’s  a  long  time  since  I — 

Delphine.  By  no  means !  A  man  who  has  passions ! 

Chambly.  Confound  it ! 

Delphine.  I  was  sayings  When  I  had  the  great  happiness  and 
honor  to  become  Madame  Chambly  I  made  you  an  allowance  of  a 
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thousand  francs  a  month  for  your  private  gratifications,  and  this  I 
pay  on  the  first  of  every  month  with  the  most  scrupulous  regularity. 
And  now  you  have  the  audacity  to  ask  for  an  extra  gratuity !  What 
have  you  done  to  deserve  it  ? 

Chambly.  Ah !  if  you  only  knew  how  every  thing  has  gone  up ! 

Delphine.  Nonsense! 

Chambly.  All  little  amusements  and  gratifications,  especially.  You 
can  get  nothing  now  for  a  thousand  francs.  And  besides — last  year 
was  Leap  Year — and  that  deranged  all  my  calculations. 

Delphine.  Now  stop!  I  am  entirely  too  good  to  you!  The  other 
day  when  you  wanted  that  English  horse,  didn’t  I  buy  it  for  you  ? 

Chambly.  Permit  me  to  remind  you,  Madame  Chambly,  that  every 
day  we  spent  in  Paris,  that  horse  was  put  to  your  coupe  for  your 
morning  drive ;  and  the  only  conditions  upon  which  I  could  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  him,  were  to  accompany  you  in  the  office  and  dress  of  a 
postilion — a  little  whip  and  big  boots.  No  doubt  I  would  have  car¬ 
ried  off  the  style  of  the  Postilion  of  Lonjumeau — no  doubt,  like  him, 
I  would  have  been  beau — but  this  style  was  not  becoming  to  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer — I  had  rather  not  be — beau.  I  prefer  a  horse  under  another 
kind  of  saddle.  So  much  for  your  first  favor. 

Delphine.  Well  now,  as  you  admit  yourself  —  you  are  spending 
your  money  in  a  life  of  pleasure  and  dissipation — always  on  horseback 
or  in  the  fencing  school.  You  know  you  are  a  pillar  of  Grisier’s 
saloon. 

Chambly.  Madame  C.  Madame  C.  Do  you  recollect  what  you 
said  to  me  once  about  three  years  before  our  marriage  ? 

Delphine.  Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

Chambly.  How  devotedly  I  courted  you ! 

Delphine.  And  I  the  wife  of  another !  You  shameless  man . 

Chambly.  Such  a  passion  as  mine  justified  everything.  You  were 
unhappy,  Delphine,  and  your  tearful  eyes  told  with  eloquence  how  sad 
a  time  my  predecessor  gave  you.  You  know  how  discreetly  I  loved 
you — at  first — until  one  evening  at  your  aunt’s,  at  Auteuil,  while  your 
husband  was  guzzling  his  little  brandy,  I  dared  declare  my  love.  You 
laughed  in  my  face ! 

Delphine.  Ha!  ha! ha! 

Chambly.  But  I  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at.  “Why  will  you  not 
love  me?”  I  cried  in  my  grief.  “Because  I  am  a  married  woman,” 
said  you.  “But  there  must  be  some  other  reason,”  said  I.  “Well, 

then,  my  dear  M.  Chambly,  you  are” - “Out  with  it,”  I  cried.  “You 

are — too  fat.”  I  own  up — I  was  enormous.  No  sentiment,  no  poetry 
could  attach  to  such  a  figure  {rising.)  “Thin  off  or  die,”  I  cried  in 
despair.  So  I  went  into,  gymnastics.  I  swung  dumbbells  of  a  hundred 
pounds — crying  at  every  stroke  {strikes  out  with  his  arms)  “  ’tis  for  her 
— ’tis  for  her.”  I  rushed  to  Grisier’s — stood  before  him  with  the  foils 
four  hours  a  day — with  rage — with  despair — carte-- tierce— lunge— flan- 
connade — appel.  Love  beat  under  my  plastron — Passion  reanimated 
my  wearied  foil.  I  broke  ten — a  dozen  of  them.  I  suffered  torments 
of  cramp  and  fatigue — but  I  became — poetic.  I  did  thin  off. 

Delphine.  And  you  went  through  all  this  for  me  ? 

Chambly.  And  you  never  dreamed  of  it.  Now  then,  Delphine, 
haven’t  you  a  little  bill  of  a  thousand  francs  in  your  private  porte- 
monaie?  Just  in  advance  of  next  year?  I  can’t  get  along  without 
money — remember,  too,  tomorrow  is  the  fete  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Delphine.  Well — do  you  have  to  make  the  Grand  Duke  a  present? 

Chambly.  No — I  can’t  say  that  I  know  him. 
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Delphine.  Well  then — you  want  it  for  roulette.  You  shall  have 
nothing — nothing — nothing . 

Chambly.  (aside.)  And  I  have  just  three  florins  in  my  pocket!  How 
green  a  man  must  look  under  the  light  of  the  honey-moon  ! 

Chambly,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  play;  go  out  for  a  walk. 

Chambly.  You  send  me  out  for  a  walk  ? 

Delphine.  Yes — out  to  the  environs.  Admire  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture — the  landscape  is  a  fine  one. 

Chambly.  I  have  Rosseaus  at  home  finer  than  anything  around 
here,  (aside)  Bah !  with  my  three  florins  I  may  bounce  the  bank. 


Enter  Jean,  r. 


Jean.  Monsieur  called  me  ? 

Chambly.  No  I  didn’t. 

Jean.  Pardon.  Will  Monsieur  and  Madame  dine  at  the  hotel  to¬ 
day? 

Delphine.  I  don’t  know.  Stay!  Are  not  you  the  boy  who  brought 
up  my  trunks  day  before  yesterday  ? 

Jean.  Yes,  Madame. 

Delphine.  M.  Chambly  give  this  boy  three  florins. 

Three  florins,  my  dear  ? 

Yes - well — do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not  three 


Chambly. 
Delphine. 
florins  ? 
Chambly. 
Jean.  Oh, 
Chambly. 
Delphine. 
Chambly. 
Delphine. 
Chambly. 


No - but — (to  Jean)  Here,  (aside)  no,  I’ll  sham. 

Madame ! 

Well — here  they  are. 

What’s  the  meaning  of  this  fuss  ? 

But,  my  dear — I  protest  now — 

Don’t  speak  to  me — you  provoke  me.  [ Exit  R. 

(follows  her)  But,  Delphine — see  now,  Delphine. 

Jean.  I  see  how  it  is — Monsieur  has  married  a  widow. 

Chambly.  (returning)  I  say! - let  me  have  those  three  florins 

again — 

Jean.  Ah!  Monsieur! 

Chambly.  I’m  afraid  they  are  not  good  money — and  if  they  are 
found  on  you  they  might  get  you  into  trouble. 

Jean,  (hands  them  reluctantly)  There,  Monsieur ! 

Chambly.  And  I’ll  give  you  twenty  francs  by  and  by;  (aside) 
when  I  have  put  these  on  the  36. 

Delphine.  (calling)  M.  Chambly! 

Chambly.  Coming,  my  dear.  Coming.  ~\Exit  R. 

Jean.  Alia!  Now  I’ve  got  him — Mons.  Chambly!  that’s  the  Mon¬ 
sieur  I  served  every  morning  at  the  Cafe  Anglais. 


Enter  Albert  l.,  and  Clotilde  leaning  upon  his  arm . 

Clotilde.  What  a  lovely  walk  we  have  had! 

Jean,  (aside)  Ah!  the  young  couple  of  No.  4.  (Aloud)  Pardon, 
Monsieur — Will  Monsieur  and  Madame  dine  at  the  Hotel  ? 

Albert.  No — -Clotilde,  if  you  like  we’ll  go  visit  the  old  Chateau 
— and  we’ll  dine — no  matter  where. 

Clotilde.  Delightful! — away  off. 

Jean,  (aside)  Another  honey-moon  party — oh!  but  they’re  happy! 

I  must  marry  myself  to  realize -  [ Exit  R. 

Clotilde.  What  a  beautiful  place  Baden  is. 
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Albert.  Is  it  not,  dear  ? 

Clotilde.  Such  happy  faces  and  pretty  toilettes — such  charming 
music — and  so  many  lovely  shops!  You  saw  the  famous  jeweller’s? 

Albert.  Mellerio’s? 

Clotilde.  Yes — and  oh!  did  you  see  what  lovely  diamond  ear¬ 
rings  he  has  ? 

— Albert.  No - 1  was  looking  at  some  lovely  cigars  in  the  next 

shop — 

Clotilde.  They  are  set  in  silver. 

Albert.  The  cigars? 

Clotilde.  Such  pure  brilliants — Now,  Albert — if  you  were  very 
good — Oh !  Pm  crazy  for  that  pair ! 

Albert.  You  are — really? 

Clotilde.  What? 

Albert.  Whom  do  you  wish  to  please  with  them? 

Clotilde.  Why — you  dear,  of  course. 

Albert.  My  sweet  Clotilde — the  first  time  I  met  you,  you  wore  a 
white  muslin  dress  with  a  flower  at  your  waist — 

Clotilde.  Yes? — I  remember — simple  enough — 

Albert.  You  wore  those  earrings  and  bracelets  which  my  mother 
had  given  you.  If  you  only  knew  how  charming  you  were,  so.  Come 
— let  me  believe  that  our  love  dates  from  yesterday.  Let  me  still  see 
you  as  at  our  first  meeting — must  I  already  win  smiles  from  you  with 
diamonds  ? 

Clotilde.  Oh!  no  indeed! 

Albert.  Well  then,  darling,  be  content  to  be  beautiful  and  belov¬ 
ed — and  one  of  these  days — 

Clotilde.  That  is  to  say — when  I  am  no  longer  loved,  and  begin 
to  grow  ugly — you  will  then  give  me  diamonds.  Then  I  shall  never 
want  them. 

Albert.  Dearest  Clotilde! 

Clotilde.  Well — we’ll  say  no  more  about  it — besides,  I  have  so 
many  pretty  things  among  my  wedding  presents — Albert — I  mean  to 
go  and  change  my  toilette. 

Albert.  Coquetting — eh ! 

Clotilde.  White  muslin  and  a  flower— that  is  your  choice— (Al¬ 
bert  draws  her  to  him ) — Oh !  if  anybody  were  to  see  us,  what  wrould 
they  say  ? 

Albert.  Why — they’d  say  I  loved  you. 

Clotilde.  Well  then — once  more — quick ! 

Albert.  Dear  Clotilde ! 

Enter  Chambly,  l. 

Chambly.  Hm— m! 

Clotilde..  There  now,  we’re  caught!  [Exit  c. 

Chambly.  Dulcia — furta  ! 

Albert.  ( recognizing  him)  Why! 

Chambly.  Albert  de  Rieux! 

Albert.  Prosper  Chambly !  my  dear  school-fellow  at  Sainte  Barbe ! 

Chambly.  My  dear  Albert — ’tis  really  you?  I  left  you  twelve 
years  ago  with  a  Latin  discourse  in  your  pocket — I  find  you  now  with 
a  woman  in  your  arms — how  we  do  change — I  shouldn’t  have  known 
you. 

Albert.  But  this  woman  is  my  wife. 

Chambly.  No! — Married?  ( laughs )  So  am  I. 

Albert.  A  charming  girl! 
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Chambly.  A  magnificent  widow ! 

Albert.  A  widow  ? 

Chambly.  A  young  widow !  It  was  always  the  dream  of  my  life — 
You  see  a  young  girl  is  exacting ;  she  knows  nothing  of  the  world 
and  its  seductions,  and  before  you  know  it  she  wrecks  your  happiness 
on  those  social  rocks  called  bachelors — Ah !  those  brigands  of  bach¬ 
elors!  Now  a  widow,  my  dear  fellow — a  widow,  I  may  say,  knows 
the  positive  of  things.  Perhaps  she  has  been  miserable  with  num¬ 
ber  one — then  she  is  in  the  best  of  dispositions  to  be  hopefully  devoted 
to  number  two.  Perhaps  she  has  been  very  happy  with  number  one — 
sensible  of  the  immense  loss  she  has  suffered,  she  is  still  more  dispos¬ 
ed  trustfully  to  find  it  restored  in  number  two.  You  smile! — well 
this  seems  a  paradox  and  absurd — but  I  assure  you  it  is  perfectly 
logical.  I’ll  tell  you  more  about  it  some  time.  My  dear  Albert ! 

Albert.  Dear  Chambly! 

Chambly.  And  now — how  about  yourself  ? 

Albert.  Three  months  married — a  real  love  match. 

Chambly.  Hey!  indeed! 

Albert.  Well — what  do  you  expect  ?  Every  one  is  not  a  philoso¬ 
pher  like  you. 

Chambly.  Tell  me  now — Do  you  keep  the  key  of  the  secretary 
yourself. 

Albert.  The  key— certainly.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Chambly.  No  matter — Of  course  I  do — one  must  be  master  in 
one’s  own  house,  {aside)  He  keeps  his  key — the  brigand! 

Albert.  And  you  are  here  in  Baden — with  your  wife  ? 

Chambly.  Yes— charming  place,  isn’t  it?  Black  Forest — old  Cha¬ 
teau — to  say  nothing  of  balls — concerts — roulette - 

Albert.  You  play? 

Chambly.  A  little — very  little — without  any  show — on  the  sly,  sur¬ 
reptitiously,  I  may  say — now  and  then  from  behind  the  crowd  I  slide 
a  florin  or  two  upon  the  double  zero. 

Arbert.  On  the  sly — surreptitiously — but  tell  me — 

Chambly.  What? 

Albert.  Didn’t  you,  last  evening,  slide  something  upon  the  double 
zero  from  behind  some  young  Baden  officers  ? 

Chambly.  Yes — I  remember — yes  I  lost,  and  the  officers  laughed  a 
good  deal — but  as  they  laughed  in  German  I  didn’t  concern  myself 
about  it. 

Albert.  Well — you  were  wrong.  For  I  who  understand  German, 
took  down  these  young  men  for  their  ill-timed  jokes  at  the  bad  luck 
of  the  French  player. 

Chambly.  Oh,  nonsense. 

Albert.  I  thought  I  was  only  taking  the  part  of  a  compatriot — 

Chambly.  And  you  were  resenting  an  insult  to  a  friend!  Gener-. 
ous  Albert — but  I  hope  the  affair  will  have  no  consequences  ? 

Albert.  None — I  told  the  gentlemen  I  was  at  their  service. 

Chambly.  Aha!  Always  the  same — sword  in  hand — and  ready. 
How  happy  you  must  be  to  feel  so  brave. 

Albert.  But,  Chambly,  you  are  brave  too? 

Chambly.  No — no — don!t  deceive  yourself,  my  friend.  And  I  am 
good  at  the  foils  too — but  it  is  merely  a  hygienic  accomplishment — all 
for  reducing  my  fat.  As  for  the  duel — I  belong  to  the  crowd  that 
look  upon  it  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  But  I  am  not  the  less  grateful  to 
you,  my  dear  friend. 

Albert,  {laughing)  Ah  well — this  is  between  old  school-fellows. 

Enter  Delphine,  r. 
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Delphine.  Come,  Chambly. 

Chambly.  My  dear!  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  dearest  friend, 
Viscount  Rieux,  the  Pylades  of  my  school  days. 

Albert.  Who  begs,  Madame,  a  small  place  in  your  friendship. 

Delphine.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  have  it  already,  by  right.  My  dear 
Prosper  has  often  spoken  of  you. 

Enter  Clotilde,  c. 

Clotilde.  I  am  ready,  dear. 

Delphine.  Clotilde! 

Clotilde.  Delphine!  {they  embrace.) 

Chambly.  Our  wives  know  each  other.  Droll,  isn’t  it!  That 
would  go  into  a  comedy! — and  then  the  critics  would  say  it  was  im¬ 
probable. 

Delphine.  Know  each  other?  Well  I  should  think  so.  We  were 
companions  in  the  convent.  And  you,  Sir,  are  really  the  husband  of 
this  angel? 

Chambly.  Come,  Albert — boarding-school  girls  who  meet  this  way, 
have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  each  other — let  us  get  out  of  the 
way. 

Delphine.  And  besides,  we  shall  talk  about  you,  gentlemen. 

Chambly.  And  pick  us  to  pieces  no  doubt. 

Clotilde.  To  be  sure  we  will. 

Albert,  {to  Clotilde.)  Really  ? 

Chambly.  Come — come — {aside) — I’ll  slide  my  three  florins  on  the 
double  zero.  Oh,  sweet  is  the  honey-moon!  Come,  Albert — come. 

\_Exeunt  L. 


Coltilde  and  Delphine  sit. 


Delphine.  Now,  dear — talk,  talk! 

Clotilde.  No,  you  must  do  the  talking.  You  must  have  a  thous¬ 
and  things  to  tell  me,  for  you  left  the  Convent  three  years  before  I 
did. 

Delphine.  That’s  true — I  am  getting  old.  Well,  Clotilde  dear — I 
had  scarcely  left  the  Convent,  where  we  had  such  a  perfectly  blissful 
time,  when  I  was  ma&ied. 

Clotilde.  To  this  friend  of  Albert’s  ? 

Delphine.  M.  Chambly  ?  Oh,  no.  So  you  never  heard  it  ?  When 
M.  Chambly  married  me  {very  gaily)  I  was  a  widow. 

Clotilde.  Ah ! 

Delphine.  Yes — widow  of  M.  Varenne — with  whom  I  had  not  a 
happy  time,  and  I  was  involved  in  law  suits — Well,  no  matter.  It  left 
me  with  no  inclination  to  marry  again.  But  M.  Chambly  is  so  good 
— Oh!  the  best  of  men — Well  what  could  you  expect?— I  am  young 
— I  dreaded  solitude  and  ennui — I  accepted  him.  But  now  for  your¬ 
self,  dear? 

For  myself  ?  Oh  I  am  very  happy — Albert  is  so  good. 
He  is  very  handsome. 

Is  he  not? 

Yes — distingue — What  are  you  looking  at? 

Your  diamond  earrings. 

Pretty  are  they  not  ?  I  got  them  yesterday  at  Melle- 


Clotilde. 

Delphine. 

Clotilde. 

Delphine. 

Clotilde. 

Delphine. 

rio’s. 

Clotilde. 


{thoughtfully)  Ah,  indeed. 
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Delphine.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  tone?  If  you  like  them 
there  is  another  pair  exactly  like  them. 

Clotilde.  Yes — Fve  seen  them. 

Delphine.  Ask  your  husband  for  them. 

Clotilde.  I  have  asked  him. 

Delphine.  Well  then. 

Clotilde.  Nothing — let’s  talk  about  something  else. 

Delphine.  Not  a  bit — let’s  talk  about  the  earrings. 

Clotilde.  Well  then — Albert  said — that  is  he  intimated  that — 

Delphine.  You  mean  he  refused  you. 

Clotilde.  Yes — Why — what’s  the  matter  ? 

Delphine.  Ah !  my  poor  child ! 

Clotilde.  You  really  frighten  me. 

Delphine.  My  child,  you  are  lost! 

Clotilde.  Lost! 

Delphine.  Refused!  And  you  allow  your  husband  to  place  him¬ 
self  on  such  a  footing  in  three  months  after  marriage  ?  What  impru¬ 
dence  ! 

Clotilde.  ( rising )  Am  I  imprudent? 

Delphine.  Your  happiness  depends  on  the  first  days  of  your  mar¬ 
ried  life.  Have  you  not  been  told  so  twenty  times  ?  You  must,  from 
the  first,  take  into  your  own  hands  all  expenses.  Don’t  you  know 
that  ?  Were  we  not  raised  under  the  same  roof  ?  He  has  refused  you 
once,  he  will  now  refuse  you  always.  Ah!  my  dear,  it  was  your  lucky 
star  that  led  you  to  me.  You  want  those  diamonds — you  must  have 
them.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  my  child.  All  your  future  hangs  upon 
it.  You  shall  have  them. 

Clotilde.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I  have  asked  him  for 
them. 

Delphine. 
on  his  arm? 

Clotilde. 

Delphine. 

Clotilde. 

Delphine. 


In  a  sweet  voice — with  a  tender  look — and  hanging  up- 


Yes — I  have  exhausted  every  kind  of  coaxing. 

All — are  you  sure  ? 

Well — all  I  know! 

For  winning  a  favor  there  is  in  the  arsenal  of  female 
coquetry  a  certain  look,  accompanied  by  a  certain  little  pouting — see 
— like  this — hands  clasped — head  slightly  inclined — a  pleading  voice 
— now  observe — “  Albert,  my  own  Albert — can  you  refuse  me  ?”  Now 
do  you  try  it. 

What! — you  wish  me  to — 

My  child,  I  am  finishing  your  education :  come  now — 
( imitating  her)  Albert,  my  own  Albert,  can  you  refuse 


Clotilde. 

Delphine. 

Clotilde. 

me? 

Delphine. 
Clotilde. 
Delphine. 
Clotilde, 
Delphine. 
Clotilde. 
Delphine, 
weep. 


No — you  haven’t  got  it. 

But  is  there  no  other  way  ? 

I  must  think - Yes!  I  have  it! 


( joyfully )  You  have?  how  good! 

Yes,  the  very  thing.  Can  you  weep? 

What? 

You  must  learn  to  weep — why  all  women  know  how  to 
You  see,  my  dear  Clotilde,  between  ourselves — men  are  not 
half" so  hard  and  wicked  as  we  make  them  out — and  when  they  see  us 
weep  they  always  soften. 

Clotilde.  Indeed! 

Delphine.  M.  Varenne,  my  first  husband,  was  a  perfect  tyrant 
— I  wept — and  he  was  at  my  feet.  Ah,  how  fortunate  that  I  have  met 
you. 
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Clotilde.  My  good  Delphine ! 

Delphine.  The  eloquence  of  tears  is  infallible.  See  the  case  of 
Madame  La  Valliere!  Your  husband  is  not  more  hard-hearted  than 
Louis  XIV.  Only  try  it  and  you  will  see  the  result. 

Clotilde.  But  how  can  one  cry  without  a  cause  ? 

Delphine.  Just  get  up  the  show.  Put  your  handkerchief  to  your 
eyes — and  the  tears  will  come  of  themselves — (Albert  appears)  Your 
husband. 


Enter  Albert,  l. 

Albert.  Well,  are  your  confidences  ended? 

Delphine.  Yes — you  may  come  in — I  return  you  your  Clotilde — 
(low  to  her)  I  leave  you — courage!  But  what  have  you  done  with  my 
husband,  have  you  lost  him  ? 

Albert.  No — I  left  him  at  the  Concert. 

Delphine.  At  roulette  you  mean,  but  yotl  are  afraid  to  own  it. 
Well,  well — I’ll  have  to  forgive  him  of  course.  IPs  always  the  way 
with  us  women.  Soon  again,  dear  Clotilde.  Good  day,  M.  Rieux. 

Albert,  (bowing  to  Delphine)  Madame!  (Exit  Delphine,  r.)  She 
is  indeed  a  charming  woman ! 

Clotilde.  (embarrassed)  Yes. 

Albert.  Chambly  is  a  good  fellow’  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  makes 
her  very  happy. 

Clotilde.  He  refuses  her  nothing — yesterday  he  gave  her - 

Albert.  What? 

Clotilde.  Diamonds — like  those  you  refused  me. 

Albert.  Ah! 

Clotilde.  (aside)  Delphine  says  my  future  depends  on  it. 

Albert.  You  are  still  thinking  of  those  diamonds? 

Clotilde.  Ah!  if  you  only  knew  how  I  wish  for  them. 

Albert.  They  are  not  so  fine  after  all — you  didn’t  examine  them. 

Clotilde.  Perhaps  it’s  only  a  caprice  —  but  I’m  crazy  to  have 
them. 

Albert.  Then  I  must  have  sense  enough  for  us  both.  Think  no 
more  of  them  I  beg  of  you. 

Clotilde.  Then  you  still  refuse  me? 

Albert.  My  dear,  this  persistence  really — 

Clotilde.  Only  for  two  or  three  thousand  francs. 

Albert.  It  is  not  the  money — but — 

Clotilde.  Albert!  my  own  Albert — can  you  refuse  me? 

Albert,  (aside)  How  lovely  she  is! 

Clotilde.  (aside )  I  think  I  did  it  well  that  time,  (to  him)  Albert, 
some  one  else  will  get  them — now  do — that’s  a  dear. 

Albert,  (aside)  I  can  hardly  refuse  her — but  if  I  yield  now,  I’m 
gone — so — firm ! 

Clotilde.  Come — here’s  your  hat. 

Albert.  No!  Allow  me  some  wfill  of  my  own. 

Clotilde.  Ah! 

Albert.  I’ll  give  you  anything  you  want  except  those  diamonds. 
You  really  do  not  want  them. 

Clotilde.  (aside)  Well — Delphine  said — all  my  future  depends  on 
it — so  I  must — (bursts  into  tears.)  How  unhappy  I  am! 

Albert.  What! 

Clotilde.  - After  only  three  months! 

Albert.  Clotilde ! 

Clotilde.  You  don’t  love  me — you  never  loved  me. 
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Albert.  She  weeps ! 

Clotilde.  Ah,  my  dear  mother — only  my  mother  loves  me. 

Albert.  Tears! — and  I  have  caused  them!  What  a  shame — Clo¬ 
tilde! — dear  Clotilde !  forgive  me. 

Clotilde.  No — leave  me — I  give  it  up. 

Albert.  There — there — Clotilde — dry  your  eyes — I’ll  do  anything. 

Clotilde.  I  am  so  wretched. 

Albert.  But  you  shall  have  them,  darling. 

Clotilde.  No — I  don’t  want  them. 

Albert.  Fll  go  for  them  directly. 

Clotilde.  If  I  was  only  back  in  the  Convent. 

Albert.  There — there — I’ll  go  for  them  at  once.  Ah!  you  are 
right — I  have  no  heart.  [Exit  l. 

Clotilde.  ( sits — rises  again;  seems  restless  and  dissatisfied)  So — 
so — Delphine  was  right,  and  I  have  succeeded.  But — ( thoughtfully 
and  sad) —  * 

Enter  Chambly,  l. 

Chambly.  {disturbed  air)  A  double  zero  will  not  come  up! — What 
wretehed  luck ! 

Clotilde.  Ah!  M.  Chambly,  how  happy  I  am  to  have  met  Del¬ 
phine  again,  and  how  sweet  she  is! 

Chambly.  Yes — particularly  on  the  first  of  the  month,  {aside)  the 
day  I  get  my — this  is  only  the  24th,  and  this  month  has  thirty-one 
days — the  longest  of  the  year — it’s  hardly  dark  until  midnight !  Oh ! 


Enter  Jean,  r. 

Jean.  Monsieur  called  me  ? 

Chambly.  No — clear  out. 

Jean.  I  thought  Monsieur  called  me  to  give  me  the  twenty  francs 
he  promised. 

Chambly.  Begone — will  you. 

Jean.  But  I  can  trust  Monsieur.  I  am  sure  Monsieur  will  not  for¬ 
get  me.  [Exit  c. 

Chambly.  What  a  humiliation. 

Clotilde.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Chambly.  Nothing — pray  don’t  notice  it. 


Enter  Albert,  l. 

Clotilde.  {aside)  He  has  come  back. 

Albert.  Dear  Clotilde,  I  have  come  to  ask  pardon. 

Clotilde.  {aside)  He  has  them. 

Chambly.  {aside)  His  pardon! 

Clotilde.  {aside)  Poor  Albert!  to  have  imposed  upon  him  so.  I 
shall  not  dare  to  touch  them. 

Albert,  {showing  case)  Come — you  are  not  angry  still?  If  you 
knew  what  trouble  I  had  to  get  them  ! 

Clotilde,  Trouble?  How? 

Albert.  Yes.  I  found  a  gentleman  bargaining  for  them.  They 
are  really  delicious, and  I  can’t  think  how  I  could  have  refused  you  for 
a  moment.  We  disputed  for  them  until  I  proposed  an  auction,  and  I 
carried  them  off.  See,  Chambly,  are  they  not  brilliants  ? 
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Chambly.  Hey  !  Why  they  are  exactly  like  a  pair  my  wife  wears. 

Albert.  A  pair  you  presented  to  your  wife  ? 

Chambly.  Not  exactly — a  pair  she  presented  to  herself. 

Albert.  Clo tilde  dear,  I  beg - 

Clotilde.  Albert — my  own  Albert — I  must  go  at  once  and  put 
them  on.  I  want  to  go  out  on  your  arm — I  want  to  look  my  best  and 
make  you  proud  of  your  Clotilde. 

Albert.  Very  well,  dear — I  have  only  to  address  a  letter,  and  HI 
be  ready  for  you  ( sits  at  table ) 

Clotilde.  {going)  What  a  shame  to  have  deceived  him  so. 

I  Exit  c. 

Chambly.  He  must  be  flush — I  wonder  if  he  wouldn’t — Ah,  my 
dear  Albert — 

Albert.  Are  you  going  out? 

Chambly.  Yes — but  confound  it! 

Albert.  What’s  the  matter  ?  . 

Chambly.  I’ve  left  my  purse.  You  haven’t  five  louis  about  you? 

Albert.  To  be  sure  I  have — here ! 

Chambly.  Thanks — you  shall  have  them  this  evening. 

Albert.  Whenever  you  please. 

Chambly.  {aside)  Say  on  the  second,  {to  Albert)  and  are  you 
going  out  to  ? 

Albert.  As  soon  as  I  post  this  letter  I  shall  be  entirely  at  my 
wife’s  service. 

Chambly.  Go — turtledoves ! 

Albert.  Laugh,  my  friend.  I  am  just  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world — Clotilde  is  an  angel — an  angel.  [ Exit  L. 

Chambly.  And  Madame  Chambly,  too,  is  an  angel.  Rather  an 
economical  angel,  I  must  say.  However,  with  five  louis  in  hand,  and 
a  good  run — I  may — 

Enter  Jean,  r. 

Jean.  Monsieur  called  me? 

Chambly.  No.  Oh — you  have  come  for  your  money  I  suppose. 

Jean.  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  have  confidence. 

Chambly.  Well,  come  here — there’s  twenty  francs. 

Jean.  Ah — no  bad  money  here,  Mons.  Chambly — hi!  hi! 

Chambly.  Wliat’s  that — “Chambly?” — I  havn’t  noticed  you  before 
— Ah,  that  stupid  look — that  idiotic  grin — I’ve  seen  you  before  some¬ 
where. 

Jean.  Yes,  Monsieur — I  had  the  honor  to  serve  Monsieur  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais. 

Chambly.  And  I  too  observed — this  festive  youth  is  no  stranger. 

Jean.  Oh  I  knew  Monsieur  the  moment  I  saw  him,  but  I  was  not 
aware  that  Monsieur  was  married,  and  that  perplexed  me. 

Chambly.  Exactly!  Not  having  your  address,  I  could  not  send 
you  an  invitation.  I  hope  you  are  not  offended. 

Jean.  Oh,  no,  Monsienr. 

Chambly.  I’m  glad  to  know  it — {aside)  as  great  a  fool  as  he  was 
at  Paris — the  banks  of  the  Rhine  havn’t  changed  him. 

Jean.  No,  Monsieur — and  Monsieur  is  a  happy  man? 

Chambly.  Hm!  My  blooming  and  gushing  friend,  do  you  suppose 
that  I  am  to  give  you  the  details  of  my  domestic  life  ?  Hm,  give  me 

back  those - no — keep  them  {aside)  With  four  louis  and  a  good  run 

— I  may — I  mean  to  play  from  inspiration,  {to  Jean)  If  Madame 
Chambly  asks  for  me,  tell  her  I’ve  gone  to  admire  the  beauties  of 
nature. 
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Jean.  To  admire  what  ? 

Chambly.  The  beauties  of  nature.  The  devil!  here  she  is.  [ Exit  L. 

Enter  Delphine,  r. 

Delphine.  M.  Chambly!  Not  here? 

Jean.  No,  Madame — he  has  gone  to  admire  the  beauties  of  nature. 
[aside)  Oh,  but  she’s  a  handsome  woman  ! 

Delphine.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Jean.  To  admire  the  beauties  of  nature.  [ Exit  R. 

Enter  Clotilde,  c. 


Delphine.  Well,  dear? 

Clotilde.  First  I  must  embrace  you. 

Delphine.  ( joyfully )  You  have  succeded  ? 

Clotilde.  Look!  (Albert  appears  atD.  L.) 

Delphine.  Then  you  wept  well ? 

Clotilde.  ( sadly  dropping  her  eyes)  The  best  I  could. 

Delphine.  ( laughing )  And  he  was  overwhelmed — repentant — Ha? 
ha!  what  tears  can  do!  It  is  a  way  as  old  as  love  itself — and  it  never 
fails.  Poor  Albert — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Clotilde.  That  may  be  so— but  it  was  a  wicked  trick. 

Delphine.  You’re  a  child.  Go  get  your  gloves  and  parasol — we 
must  make  these  gentlemen  take  us  to  dine  at  the  Casino.  All  Baden 
must  admire  your  diamonds  and  assist  at  your  triumph.  It  is  your 
first  victory,  my  pupil.  How  glad  I  am  that  I  met  you;  go — quick — 
quick.  [. Exeunt  Delphine  r.,  Clotilde,  c. 

Albert,  {coming  forward  angrily)  And  I  have  been  their  dupe.  It 


is  shameful. 

Chambly.  {entering  L.)  Yes,  it  is  shameful! 

Albert.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Chambly.  The  double  zero — has  turned  up. 

Albert.  Well  then? 

Chambly.  But  you  don’t  see  it.  I  had  changed  my  combination 
and  had  put  on  the  36. 

Albert.  What  is  that  to  me.  And  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  be 
moved ! 

Chambly.  And  I — don’t  you  suppose  that  I  am  moved  ?  I’ve  not  a 
sou  left — I  said  to  myself — now  it  can't  come  up.  You  are  going  out  ? 

Albert.  Yes — I  shall  go  out.  My  head  is  bursting — I  am  suffo¬ 
cating  ! 

Chambly.  Why — have  you  lost,  too ! 

Albert.  Yes — my  dearest  treasure. 

Chambly.  On  what  number  ? 

Albert.  I  have  lost  my  confidence — and  forever. 

Chambly.  Oh,  nonsense— Confidence  will  return  with  a  good  run 
of  doubles. 

Albert.  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  crazy?  But  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand Your  wife  and  mine — they  ’ve  conspired  to  destroy  my  hap¬ 
piness. 

Chambly.  Oh,  nonsense! 

Albert.  Yes — to  play  the  hypocrite  with  grief  to  get — what  she 
could  have  had  without  that — to  shed  false  tears — 

Chambly.  Do  you  mean  to  say  my  wife — wept  ? 

Albert.  No — mine!  Yes,  one  must  admit  {bitterly)  that  the  trick 
was  a  clever  one — weep — weep,  said  your  wife  to  her — weep,  and  he’ll 
refuse  you  nothing. 
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Chambly.  Do  you  mean  to  say - ? 

Albert.  No  matter — -go — I’ve  almost  lost  my  mind.  [ Exit  l. 

Chambly.  What  is  this  story  he  tells?  Weep — weep — says  my  wife 
and  he  hi  refuse  you  nothing.  Let’s  see  now — can’t  ice  use  this  dodge? 
History  tells  us  that  Monaldesehi — Monaldeschi  reader  in  ordinary  to 
Queen  Christine — employed  this  method  successfully.  To  be  sure  she 
had  him  assassinated — but  that  was  because  he  neglected  his  read¬ 
ings — but  while  he  lived,  he  wept,  and  so  got  all  he  asked  for.  Now 
I  don’t  see  why  this  lachrymatory  method  whicli  succeeded  so  well  in 
Sweden,  should  not  succeed  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  Let  us 
see!  {Enter  Delphine,  r.]  Ha!  she  is  here!  {assumes  a  rapt,  melan¬ 
choly  air.  ] 

Delphine.  Well — what  are  you  about  now  ?  What  are  you  doing? 

Chambly.  I  am  admiring  nature — I’ve  a  splendid  subject  in  imag¬ 
ination — {aside)  We’ll  begin  with  a  melancholy  vein. 

Delphine.  What  do  you  mean? 

Chambly.  A  mill — bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun — 
in  the  foreground  a  donkey — Ah!  such  a  combination  makes  one 
dream - 

Delphine.  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Chambly.  ( aside)  The  melancholy  vein’s  a  failure. 

Delphine.  Remember  now,  we  dine  to-day  at  the  Casino,  with 
Mons.  and  Madame  Rieux. 

Chambly.  Very  well — and  apropos,  ducky — 

Delphine.  Ducky  is  too  great  a  liberty,  M.  Chambly! 

Chambly.  True.  ( resumes  his  own  manner)  Ah,  well,  Delphine,  I 
have  just  had  a  letter  from  my  tailor  pressing  me  for  five  hundred 
francs  on  account. 

Delphine.  Your  tailor  writes  to  you — here  in  Baden? 

Chambly.  Yes. 

Delphine.  Show  me  the  letter. 

Chambly.  {pretends  to  search)  Strange  now — what  has  become  of 
it.  Oh,  I  remember,  I  burnt  it — lighting  a  cigar. 

Delphine.  You  don’t  smoke! 

Chambly.  Well — I  don’t  smoke, but  I  met  a  gentleman  coming  out 
of  the  Casino,  who  was  smoking — I  mean  who  wanted  to  smoke,  and 
the  tailor’s  letter  went  to  light  his  cigarette. 

Delphine.  You  said  cigar. 

Chambly. — Ette — ette — I  merely  dropped  the  last  syllable. 

Delphine.  And  so  this  gentleman  needed  both  your  letter  and 
your  assistance  ?  He  couldn’t  light  his  own  cigar  ? 

Chambly.  He  was  an  old  soldier — a  Baden  officer  who  had  both 
arms  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 

Enter  Jean,  c. 

Delphine.  M.  Chambly,  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  your  forte.  Your 
little  attempts — to  get  money — show  greac  poverty  of  imagination — 

Chambly.  Ah,  now,  Delphine! 

Delphine.  - But  as  I  see  with  sorrow  that  you  have  become  so 

devoted  to  roulette,  you  shall  not  have  a  sou. 

Chambly.  Very  well  then — Ah,  what  a  miserable,  unhappy  crea¬ 
ture  I  am.  {sits  and  weeps  violently.) 

Delphine.  {very  coolly )  What  did  you  observe  ? 

Chambly.  Yes — I  know  it  now — I  am  no  longer  loved — I  am  a 
sacrifice. 
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Delphine.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Chambly.  Ah,  my  mother!  my  dear  mother! 

Jean  takes  out  his  handkerchief. 

Delphine.  ( bursts  into  a  laugh)  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Chambly.  Hey! — What? 

Delphine.  Ha!  ha!  how  funny  you  are  when  you  weep! 

Chambly.  Funny ! — I — funny  ? 

Jean.  ( crying )  Oh!  oh! 

Chambly.  Hello!  What’s  this? 

Delphine.  See,  you  have  even  melted  the  gargon.  {laughs.) 

Jean.  Oh!  Sir,  your  grief  affects  me  so,  that — {sobs  violently.)  m 

Chambly.  How’s  this !  I  try  to  soften  my  wife,  and  I  can  only  set 
a  hotel  gargon  to  howling — a  humiliating  failure ! 

Jean,  {aside  to  Chambly)  Monsieur,  I  am  not  rich — but  I  have  six¬ 
ty  francs  at  Monsieur’s  service — I  have  confidence — 

Chambly.  Will  you  mind  your  own  business! 

Delphine.  Here  comes  Clotilde — I  hope  that  you  will  restrain  your 
tears. 

Chambly.  {aside)  This  has  not  been  a  success— It  seems  that  I 
don’t  understand  the  art  of  weeping — I  must  study  it. 

Enter  Clotilde,  c. 

Clotilde.  Well,  dear,  shall  we  go? 

Delphine.  We  are  ready. 

Clotilde.  But  Albert  is  not  here. 

Jean.  Mons.  de  Rieux — I  should  tell  Madame  that  he  is  walking 
in  the  avenue  of  poplars. 

Clotilde.  W~e  will  join  him  there — What  is  the  matter? 

Jean.  Don’t  be  alarmed,  Madame — but — my  master  has  charged 
me  to  give  Madame — What  can  I  have  done  with  it?  Ah!  here  it  is! 
{ produces  a  letter.) 

Clotilde.  A  letter!  What  does  it  mean  ? 

Jean.  Indeed,  Madame,  I  don’t  know — but  the  master  said  it  con¬ 
cerned  the  life  of  M.  de  Rieux. 

All.  Heavens ! 

Clotilde.  Albert’s  life!  {opens  letter ,  reads) — Oh,  heavens!  he  is 
lost! 

Chambly.  Lost ! 

Delphine.  But  let  us  know  what  it  is.  {takes  letter  from  Clotilde 
and  reads)  “  Madame,  last  evening  in  the  gambling  saloon  Monsieur 
your  husband  interfered  in  behalf  of  a  fellow  countryman  whom  three 
young  officers  were  insulting — ” 

Chambly.  Yes— of  me! 

Delphine.  - “Mons.  de  Rieux  reproved  them  in  such  terms 

that,  although  they  gave  the  first  offense,  these  gentlemen  await  your 
husband  in  order  to  demand  satisfaction  of  him.  But  can  he  hope  a 
fortunate  result  with  three  adversaries?  Be  careful  therefore  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  entering  the  salon  or  he  will  be  lost.” 

Chambly.  The  mischief! 

Delphine.  But  you,  Sir;  you  who  have  caused  all  this — you  stay 
here !  Why  don’t  you  fly  ? 

Chambly.  I  will  see  these  gentlemen — I’ll  arrange  it  all. 

Clotilde.  Ah,  do!  M.  Chambly — do — you  are  good. 

Delphine.  Go  then,  go — you  should  be  there  already. 

Chambly.  Be  easy — be  easy,  my  dear — {aside)  here’s  a  mess! 

I  Exit  l.,  followed  by  Jean. 

Clotilde.  Delphine,  while  your  husband  has  £one  to  see  these  offi- 
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cers,  I  will  throw  myself  into  Albert’s  arms,  and  beg  him  not  to  light. 

Delphine.  Do  you  think  that  wise,  dear  ?  I  think  you  had  better 
say  nothing  of  what  has  happened — only  do  all  you  can  that  he  don’t 
go  out  again — and  to-morrow  you  leave — and — 

Clotilde.  You  are  right — that  would  be  better — Oh!  here  he  is! 

Enter  Albert,  l. 

Albert.  Why  what  is  the  matter,  Clotilde?  You  seem  disturbed. 

Delphine.  ( aside  to  Clotilde.)  He  knows  nothing — keep  quiet, 
and  don’t  let  him  go  out. 

Albert.  You  don’t  answer. 

•  Clotilde.  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  dear! 

Albert.  But,  ladies,  you  are  ready  to  go  out. 

Clotilde.  ( taking  off  her  hat  and  sitting  on  the  sofa)  No — we  will 
not  go  out  again. 

Albert.  Well,  as  you  like.  Where  is  Chambly? 

Delphine.  He  will  be  here  in  a  moment — but  sit  down,  M.  Rieux 
—here — between  us. 

Albert.  Thanks!  ' 

Delphine.  Clotilde  and  I  were  discussing  the  novels  of  the  day. 

Albert.  So,  indeed. 

Delphine.  Clotilde  prefers  Balzac. 

Clotilde.  And  Delphine,  George  Sand.  What  do  you  think! 

Albert.  I  think  all  novels  are  alike:  There  is  always  an  unhappy 
heroine  who  weeps,  and  always  a  man  who  is  fool  enough  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  her  tears.  Is  it  not  so,  Clotilde  ? 

Delphine.  Now,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  Rieux,  you  deliver  that 
opinion  against  us  as  if — 

Albert.  True — true — I  should  not.  But  tell  me :  we  dine  at  the 
Casino.  It  is  only  five  o’clock — I  have  an  hour  to  spare. 

Clotilde.  You  are  going  out  ? 

Albert.  Yes. 

Clotilde.  Ah!  don’t  go. 

Albert.  Why  not? 

Delphine.  Why  not?  Why  look  what  a  heavy  cloud  has  come  up! 
You’ll  be  caught  in  a  terrible  storm. 

Albert.  So  much  the  better.  Nothing  is  so  fine  as  a  storm  in  the 
mountains.  I’ll  join  Chambly.  ( going  L.) 

Clotilde.  ( appealingly )  Albert! 

Albert.  You  call  me? 

Clotilde.  Albert,  I  beg — I  pray  you  to  stay.  Stay  with  me! 

Albert.  Really  now,  I  can’t  understand  you.  You  and  Madame 
were  only  discussing  novels — so  Madame  said.  I  wish  to  join  my 
friend  Chambly,  and  return  with  him  in  an  hour.  This  is  so  simple 
and  natural  that - 

Clotilde.  Albert,  if  you  love  me,  stay  with  me. 

Albert.  But  I  can’t  explain  this  insistence. 

Clotilde.  Call  it  a  caprice. 

Albert.  Which  you  can  hardly  expect  me  to  yield  to. 

Clotilde.  Albert — Albert  I  implore  you! 

Delphine.  But  don’t  you  see — she  weeps? 

Albert.  Indeed — tears  again!  You  wish  already  to  change  your 
diamonds? 

Clotilde.  Oh  !  {cries  Utterly.) 

Albert.  ( to  Delphine)  Your  pupil^  Madame,  has  made  progress 
— has  she  not? Unfortunately  you  chaunted  your  victory  too  loud¬ 
ly,  awhile  ago — and  I  overheard  it. 
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Clotilde.  He  believes  me  no  longer. 

Albert.  No — I  believe  you  no  longer — for  you  have  acted  falsely 
to  me.  You  knew  my  trust  in  you.  You  knew  that  your  tears  would 
fall  upon  my  heart — and  you  had  recourse  to  tears  of  comedy — and 
after — I  was  the  subject  of  your  mirth.  What  mattered  it  to  you — 
your  comedy  had  succeeded.  And  then,  on  my  knee  I  begged  you  to 
forgive  me  for  causing  your  tears.  Your  comedy  has  been  a  success 
— you  have  your  diamonds. 

Clotilde.  Oh! - 

Albert.  Your  triumph  was  an  easy  one,  Clotilde.  But  now,  when 
it  is  over — now  that  I  am  calm— when  I  know  that  your  despairs  are 
fiction,  that  your  tears  are  at  command — No — I  cannot  be  deceived 
again.  And  this  is  your  punishment,  Clotilde.  Grief  is  sacred.  It  is 
wicked  to  simulate  it.  We  have  no  right  to  jest  with  tears — Adieu! 

[Going  b 

Clotilde.  {with  energy  and  with  feeling)  You  shall  not  go — I  wib 
not  have  you  go.  Stay— I  weep  no  more — yes,  you  are  right, — mv 
tears  are  false — but  my  smile — will  you  believe  in  my  smile  ?  See,  ^ 
laugh — {laughs  hysterically  on  his  shoulder .) 

Albert.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  emotion  ? 

Delphine.  Here  then — read! 

Albert.  This  letter? 

Clotilde.  Oh — no — no! 

Albert.  Let  me  see  it. 

Delphine.  Yes — read  it. 

Albert.  What  is  all  this  ? 

Clotilde.  Albert!  {clinging  to  him') 

Albert.  Ah!  they  are  true  then — .ton  tremble  for  me — for  me  you 
weep.  Dear,  good  Clotilde!  But  have  no  fear!  loved  by  you  I  will 
take  care  of  my  life.  You  may  trust  me — let  me  go! 

Enter  Chambly,  followed  by  Jean. 

Chambly.  Too  late ! — too  late ! 

Albert.  Chambly! 

Delphine  and  Clotilde.  Monsieur  Chambly! 

Chambly.  Well,  I  found  those  gentlemen.  I  offered  them  every 
kind  of  explanation,  in  that  conciliatory  and  pacific  spirit  which  you 
know  me  to  possess.  They  would  listen  to  nothing.  It  is  true  that 
they  spoke  German  and  I  spoke  French. 

Albert.  Well — and  what  then  ? 

Chambly.  Well  then — When  I  found  them  so  unreasonable,  I  said 
to  myself :  u  Now  here  have  I  been  breaking  foils  at  Grisier’s  for  seven 
years  or  more — I  ought  to  know  something  of  fencing — let’s  see  if  this 
brigand  of  a  Professor  has  been  taking  my  money  for  nothing  all  this 
time” — and  besides  it  was  on  my  account  that  you  got  into  this  cursed 
quarrel.  So,  as  my  three  impetuous  young  swells  wouldn’t  come  to  an 
understanding,  neither  would  I.  Jean  offered  as  my  second  and  we 
went  out  into  the  park.  Aha!  that’s  something  for  a  first  affair — to 
go  out  with  three  at  a  time.  Poll!  these  Germans  are  nothing — why 
you  have  to  stand  up  to  more  at  Grisier’s.  Well  I  wounded  one  of 
them  and  then  the  other  two  listened  to  my  pacific  explanations.  So 
{declaiming)  u  The  combat  ended  for  the  lack  of  foes.” 

Albert.  What  you — fought? 

Chambly.  Exactly — three,  charming  young  fellows — quite  intelli¬ 
gent — in  German.  Oh!  I  gave  him  a  scratch  merely. 
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Jean.  Ah!  but  Monsieur  knows  his  degagements — his  coups  de 
temps. 

Chambly.  You  understand,  I  did  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
my  skill.  They  ask  us  to  breakfast  this  day  week. 

Clotilde.  How  happy  I  am.  Albert,  you  forget — you  forgive. 

Delphine.  What  is  this !  M.  Chambly,  you  have  really  given  your 
proofs  ? 

Chambly.  Bo  it  seems. 

Delphine.  Now,  do  you  know,  that  is  a  handsome  affair — to  go 
out  with  three  officers. 

Chambly.  Oh,  it  is  only  the  first  that  counts. 

Delphine.  But  I  admire  you — and  you  can  ask  me  for  anything 
you  want. 

Chambly.  Really  ?  So  now  I  have  found  the  way.  When  I  want 
some  money — I’ll  kill  a  man. 

Delphine.  Fight  again?  No  I  wont  have  it — Here! 

Chambly.  The  key  of  the  secretary — Aha !  And  now  tell  me,  Del- 
phine — How  is  it  that  women  get  all  they  want  by  weeping — and  men 
get  nothing  ? 

Delphine.  Because  women  are  beautiful  even  in  tears — and  men — 

Chambly.  Are  villanously  ugly — there  for  instance  {pointing  to 
Jean).  Come,  it’s  time  for  dinner. 

Chambly.  Delphine.  Clotilde.  Albert. 

Jean. 
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The  number  of  Musical  Amateurs,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  not  only  veij 
large,  but  is  constantly  increasing.  And  very  naturally,  for  there  is*  no  more  refined 
and  pleasant  mode  of  spending  leisure  hours  than  in  singing  and  playing  the  choice 
productions  of  our  best  composers.  Hitherto  there  has  been  an  almost  total  lack  of 
suitable  pieces  adapted  to  an  evening’s  entertainment  in  parlors  by  Amateurs.  Of 
course  whole  Operas,  or  even  parts  of  Operas,  require  orchestral  accompaniments 
and  full  choruses  to  give  them  effect,  and  are  therefore  clearly  unfit  for  Amateur 
performance,  while  a  succession  of  songs  lacks  the  interest  given  by  a  plot  and  a 
contrast  of  characters.  In  this  Series  we  have  endeavored  to  supply  this  want.  The 
best  music  of  popular  composers  is  wedded  to  appropriate  words,  and  the  whole 
woven  into  plots  that  are  effective  as  petite  plays — but  are  rendered  doubly  interest¬ 
ing  by  appropriate  and  beautiful  music,  specially  arranged  for  them. 


Africanus  Bluebeard.  Ethiopian  Burlesque,  in  1  act.  Music  and  dialogue 
by  Frank  Dumont.  6  male,  2  female  characters. 

Charge  of  the  Hash  Brigade  (The).  Comic  Irish  Musical  Sketch.  Music 
and  Libretto  by  Jos.  P.  Skelly.  2  male,  2  female  characters. 

Circumstances  Alter  Cases.  Comic  Operetta,  in  1  act.  Music  and  Libretto 
by  Alfred  B.  Sedgwick.  1  male,  1  female  character. 

E.  C.  B.  Susan  Jane.  Comic  Operetta,  in  1  act,  by  George  G.  Hart.  Music 
arranged  for  the  piano  by  R.  B.  Steirly.  8  male,  1  female  characters. 

Estranged.  Operetta,  in  1  act.  Music  arranged  from  Verdi’s  famous  opera, 
“  II  Trovatore.”  Libretto  by  A.  B.  Sedgwick.  2  male  1  female  characters. 

Gambrinus,  King  of  Lager  Beer.  Ethiopian  Burlesque,  in  1  act.  Music 
and  dialogue  by  Frank  Dumont.  8  male,  1  female  characters. 

Gentlemen  Coons’  Parade.  Musical  Sketch,  in  1  act.  Music  by  J.  S.  Mul- 
laly.  Libretto  by  Geo,  Thatcher.  3  male  characters  and  chorus. 

Leap  Year.  Musical  Duality.  By  A.  B.  Sedgwick.  Music  adapted  from  Offen' 
bach’s  celebrated  opera,  “  Genevieve  de  Brabant.”  1  male,l  female  character. 

Molly  Moriart.y.  Irish  Musical  Sketch,  in  1  act.  Music  and  dialogue  by  Alfred 
B.  Sedgwick.  1  male,  1  female  character. 

Mr.  Mikado  5  or  Japanese  from  the  “  Neck.”  Musical  Burlesque  on 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  Opera  of  “The  Mikado.”  By  Frank  Dumont.  Music 
arranged  for  the  piano  by  Samuel  Hosfeld.  6  male,  4  female  characters  and 
chorus. 


Walking  Photograph.  Musical  Duality,  in  1  act.  Music  arranged 
from  Le  Cocq’s  opera,  “  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot.”  Libretto  by  Alfred  B 
Sedgwick.  1  male,  1  female  character. 


Queerest  Courtship  (The).  Comic  Operetta,  in  1  act.  Music  arranged  from 
Offenbach’s  celebrated  opera,  “  La  Princess  de  Trebizonde.”  Libretto  by  A. 
B.  Sedgwick.  1  male,  1  female  character. 

Single  Married  Man  (A).  Comic  Operetta,  in  1  act.  Music  arranged  from 
Offenbach  s  celebrated  Opera  Bouffe,  “  Madame  l’Archiduc.”  Libretto  by  A. 
•B.  Sedgwick.  6  male,  2  female  characters. 


Sold  again  and  got  the  Money.  Comic  Operetta,  in  1  act.  Music  and 
Libretto  by  Alfred  B.  Sedgwick.  3  male,  1  female  character. 

Tail  off  a  Shark  (The).  Musical  Monologue.  By  Tom  Hood,  Sr.  Introduc- 
_  tion  and  music  rewritten  and  adapted  by  A.  B.  Sedgwick.  1  female  character. 
Twin  Sisters  (The).  Comic  Opera,  in  1  act.  Music  from  the  most  popular 
numbers  mLe  Cocq’s  ceiebrated  Opera  Bouffe,  “  Girofle-Girofla.”  Libretto 
by  A.  B.  Sedgwick.  2  male,  2  female  characters. 


Dear  Uncle! 

A  COMEDY  IN  FOUR  ACTS, 

ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  “  i/HERITA&E  DE  M.  PLUMET,” 

BT  HORACE  W.  FULLER . 

Ten  male,  four  female  characters.  Scenery,  two  drawing-rooms, 
and  a  lawyer’s  office.  Costumes  of  the  day.  Time  of  playing,  two 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 

PRICE  15  CENTS. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS. 

ACT  I. 

DRAWING-ROOM  IN  PLASTIC’S  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

A  birthday  dinner  to  “  Dear  Uncle  ” — Mercenary  relatives — Two 
lovers  and  their  little  scheme — “  Dear  Uncle  ”  shows  his  weak  point — 
Is  overcome  by  youth  and  beauty,  and  repents — Solicitude  of  relatives 
for  “  Dear  Uncle’s”  health — They  plot  against  each  other — “Dear 
Uncle  ”  changes  front — His  health  demands  a  change  of  climate — The 
lovers’  scheme  develops  a  little,  and  scores  a  point. 

ACTS  II.  AND  III. 

PARLOR  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

A  glib-tongued  real  estate  agent — Another  young  lady  comes 
into  the  case — A  hitch  in  the  “scheme” — The  “Colonel”  and  the 
“  Major  ” — “  Thre  fish  is  landed  ” — “  Dear  Uncle’s  ”  embarrassment — 
The  “scheme”  gains  another  point — A  lawyer  in  the  case. 

Act  III. — The  mercenary  relatives  show  up  again — Family  bick¬ 
erings  and  a  counter-plot — “  Dear  Uncle”  surprised  and  embarrassed — 
He  reconsiders  the  matter — The  Colonel  and  the  Major  “  show  their 
teeth  ” — Uncle  “  changes  front  ”  again — A  stormy  interview  with  the 
relatives — Failure  of  the  counter-plot — Weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. 

ACT  IV. 

LAW  OFFICE  OF  JUDGE  FOX. 

The  relatives  invoke  the  law — They  quarrel  among  themselves — 
Divorce  proceedings — A  sudden  shock — A  trap  sprung — “  Dear  Un¬ 
cle  "appears  on  the  scene — The  relatives  discomfited — The  lovers 
triumph. 


Copies  sent ,  post-paid,  to  any  address ,  on  receipt  of  price. 


IDE  WITT’S 

_y 

Ethiopian  and  Comic  Drama. — Continued. 


jyi.  r . 

9.  Night  in  a  Strange  Hotel,  Ethiopian 
K  sketch .  2 

2.  Noble  Savage,  Eth.  sketch - —  4  1 

3. ’  Norali’s  Good  Bye,  Irish  musical 

f  sketch .  2  1 

5.  No  Pay  No  Cure,  Eth.  sketch .  5 

2,  Obeying  Orders.  Eth.  sketch .  2  1 

7.  100th  Night  of  Hamlet,  Eth.  sketch  7  1 

5.  Oh,  Hush!  operatic  olio,  3  scenes.  4  1 

3.  One  Night  in  a  Bar-Room,  Eth. 

skstch.  . . . . .  . .  7 

t.  One  Night  in  a  Medical  College, 

T  Eth.  sketch .  7  1 

3.  One,  Two,  Three,  Eth.  sketch .  7 

h Painter’s  Apprentice,  Eth.  farce...  5 
7.  Pete  and  the  Peddler,  Eth.  and 

Sr  Irish  sketch . 2  1 

;.  Pleasant  Companions,  Eth.  sketch.  5  1 

h  Polar  Bear,  Eth.  farce . 4  1 

3,  Policy  Players,  Eth.  sketch . 7 

f.  Pompey’s  Patients,  Eth.  interlude, 

2  scenes . 6 

>.  Porter’s  Troubles,  sketch . 6  1 

J.  Port  Wine  vs.  Jealousy,  sketch. . .  2  1 

>,  Private  Boarding,  farce .  3  3 

l.  Recruiting  Office,  Eth.  sketch .  5 

i.  Rehearsal  (The),  Irish  farce,  2  sc. .  4  2 
>.  Remittance  from  Home,  Ethiopian 

sketch .  6 

3.  Rigging  a  Purchase,  Eth.  sketch..  3 

L.  Rival  Artists.  Eth.  sketch .  4 

3.  Rival  Tenants,  Eth.  sketch  .  4 

}.  Rival  Barbers’  Shops,  Eth.  farce..  6  1 

>.  Sam’s  Courtship,  Eth.  farce .  2  1 

U Sausage  Makers,  Eth.  sketch,  2  sc.  5  1 
U'Scampini,  pantomime,  2  scenes. .  6  3 

3.  Scenes  in  Front  of  a  Clothing  Store, 

farce..  .  7  1 

0.  Scenes  on  the  Mississippi,  Eth. 

sketch,  2  scenes .  6 

4; Serenade  (The),  Eth.  sketch,  2  sc..  7 


-a - 

No.  M.  F- 

38.  Siamese  Twins,  Eth.  sketch,  2  sc..  5 

74.  Sleep  Walker,  Eth.  sketch,  2  scenes  3 

46.  Slippery  Day,  Eth.  sketch .  6  1 

69.  Squire  for  a  Day,  Eth.  sketch .  5  1 

56.  Stage-struck  Couple, Eth.  interlude  2  1 

72.  Strangers,  Eth.  burlesque .  1  1 

13.  Streets  of  New  York,  sketch .  6 

16.  Storming  the  Fort,  sketch  .  5 

7.  Stupid  Seavant,  sketch  . . 2 

121.  Stocks  Up!  Stocks  Down!  Eth. 

fdi'co  •  2 

154.  Sulphur  Bath,  Eth.  farce .  3 

47.  Take  It,  Don’t  Take  It,  Eth.  sketch  2 

54.  Them  Papers,  Eth.  sketch . 3 

100.  Three  Chiefs,  Eth.  sketch,  2  scenes  6 
102.  Three  A.  M.,  sketch,  2  scenes.  ...  3  1 
34.  Three  Strings  to  one  Bow,  Eth. 

sketch .  4  1 

122.  Ticket  Taker,  Eth.  farce .  2 

2.  Tricks,  Eth.  sketch .  5  2 

104.  Two  Awfuls,  Eth.  sketch .  5 

5.  Two  Black  Roses,  Eth.  sketch .  4  1 

28.  Uncle  Eph’s  Dream,  Eth.  sketch,  2 

scenes . 3  1 

156.  United  States  Mail.  Eth.  farce .  2  2 

134.  Unlimited  Cheek,  Eth.  sketch .  4  1 

62.  Vinegar  Bitters.  Eth.  sketch .  6  1 

32.  Wake  up,  William  Henry,  Eth. 
sketch .  3 

39.  Wanted,  a  Nurse,  sketch.. . 4 

75.  Weston,  theWalkest,  Dutch  sketch  7  1 

93.  What  Shall  I  Take?  Eth.  farce .  7  1 

29.  Who  Died  First?  Eth.  sketch .  3  1 

97.  Who’s  the  Actor?  Eth.  farce .  4 

137.  Whose  Baby  is  it?  Eth.  sketch..  .  2  1 
143.  Wonderful  Telephone,  Eth.  sketch  4  1 
99.  Wrong  Woman  in  the  Right  Place, 

sketch,  2  scenes .  2  2 

85.  Young  Scamp,  Eth.  sketch .  3 

116.  Zacharias’  Funeral,  Eth.  farce....  6 


A  Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  De  Witt’s  Acting  Plays  and  De  Witt’s 
Ethiopian  and  Comic  Drama,  containing  Plot,  Costumes,  Scenery,  Time  of 
^presentation,  and  all  other  information,  mailed  free  and  post-paid  on  application, 
idress  as  on  First  Page  of  this  Catalogue. 


Ad  MispisablrRoot  for  Amatenrs. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE 

mmn  theatricals, 


Being  plain  instructions  for  construction  and  arrangement  of  Stage, 
making  Scenery,  getting  up  Costumes,  “ Making  Up”  to  represent 
different  ages  and  characters,  and  how  to  produce  stage  Illusions  and 
Effects.  Also  hints  for  the  management  of  Amateur  Dramatic  Clubs, 
and  a  list  of  pieces  suitable  for  Drawing  Room  Performances.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  with  Colored  Plates. 

Price ,  25  Cents . 


DE  WITT’S  SELECTIONS 

FOR 


AMATEUR  AND  PARLOR  THEATRICALS. 


Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  &.  5. 

Peinpr  choice  selections  from  the  very  best  Dramas,  Comedies  and 
Farces.  Specially  adapted  for  presentation  by  Amateurs,  and  for 
Parlor  and  Drawing  Room  Entertainments. 

Each  number 9  25  Cents . 


PANTOMIME  PLAY, 

“HUMPTY  DUMPTY.” 

The  celebrated  Pantomime,  as  originally  played  for  1,000  nights  by  the 
late  George  L.  Fox.  Arranged  by  John  Denier,  Esq.  Eight  male, 

four  female  characters. 

Price ,  25  Cents . 


